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PROFESSIONAL CARDS, 


FREDERIC W. ROOT, 
Voice Teacher, Chicago. In Europe until August, 1894. 





JEANNIE SMITH HEALY, 


Voice Culture, 


HENRY FROEHLICH, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Studio: Room 58, Pike’s Building. 
Residence: Kinsey Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 
Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, Macgregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cinci> nati, O. 
ANDREW J. BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 

Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. Revision and correction of Authors’ 
Manuscripts, and Musical settings to Poemsa specialty. 


MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano, 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 
B. EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, gth & Walnut, Cin’ti 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 


CHAS L. LEWIS, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
Band, Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
Street. 











MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 
MISS PATTI THORNDICK 
Teacher of Piano. No.41 East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
referencesgiven. Address, The John Church Co. 
MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams, City orders left with 
_The John Church Company. 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. “ 
SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 445 Park Avenue, 
New York. 
W.H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 
OHN SCHWEERS, 
ine and Molitor Sts.,Mt Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. LES 


S. E. Corner 





HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company 
HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing No. 16 Clark Street 
R. P. SOUTHARD’S 
School of Singing, 
Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, O. 
A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of ‘Analytical Harmony from the Composer's 
Standpoint,”’ ‘‘Goodrich’s Musical Analysis,” “Music as 
a Language,” etc. Lessons by Mail in his New System 
of Harmony and Composition. Lock Box 976, Chicago. 


The Normal Schoo! of Music, 


MANSFIELD, PA., 
Offers superior advantages to music students. 


for catalogue to 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Director. 
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Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 








Send 





MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, 


CINCINNATI, O. 








248-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 


OX of the Most Complete ., 
. . Offices in the West. , 
Makes a specialty of the 
*“e Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 
The John Church Co.’s work is done by this house. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Ladies and Gentlemen Desiring to Fit Themselves to Teach 


MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


throughout the West and South are respectfully in 
formed that the COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCIN 
NATI appreciates the value of this work, and has 
made arrangements with competent and experienced 
Professors for a thorough and comprehensive course 
of instruction in this important branch of educa- 
tion. 

To a judicious system of Vocal Training adapted to 
the needs of the various grades, from the Primary 
scholar to the High-School student, it will add the 
course of 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


so necessary for young persons; and, in addition, 
such knowledge of Normal Class work, Theory, Har- 
mony, Elocution, Piano, or Violin as will eminently 
oo recipient to teach intelligently and success- 
ully. 

This department will be under the special charge 
of PROF. A. J. GANTVOORT, President of the Ohio 
Music-Teachers’ Association; PROF. A. W. VIN 
CENT. Norma! Class Instructor and Professor of Piano 
and Theory in the College; and PROF. VIRGIL A. 
PINKLEY, for many years Professor of Elocution and 
Physical Culture in its Faculty. 

The full curriculum will be published shortly. In 
the meantime those contemplating fitting themselves 
for teaching are requested to communicate, either in 
person or by letter, with 

PETER RUDOLPH NEFF, President. 


CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical Harmony 


A New Work on Elementary Harmony. 


A simple but comprehensive treatment of the sub 
ject Music-teachers and students alike will find it 
complete in every detail. Price, $2.00 per copy. 


KEY TO FLORIO’S PRACTICAL HARMONY, $2.00. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York, 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 





By W. M. Taxroan, Solo $1.00; Duet, $1.50; Chorus, 25 cents; 

histle, 35 cents; Sand Pads; 25 cents. A new piano piece, rep- 
resenting a day's journey on a train. Syxorsm: Train Whistles. 
Bell Rings. All Aboard. The Start. Twenty Minutes for Dinner 
Gong. The Menu. Dinner over they again start on their Journey, 

sing through Fields and Meadows, until they reach ‘* Home, 
Sweet Home It is a great exhibition piece. Send $1 for the Solo, 
and receive grati< a Whistle, Sand Pads and Chorus part. Mention 


Our List of Premiums given to those who send sub 
scriptions to the MUSICAL VISITOR is too long to 
print, but includes 


EVERYTHING YOU MAY WANT, 


Whether it be MUSIC, BOOKS, 
PORTFOLIOS, ALBUMS, MUSIC CABINETS, OR- 
GANS, PIANOS, etc., ete. 

And please remember that our Premiums are not 
confined to Music and Musical Merchandise, but in 
clude anything you may want, whatever it may be 
Mention the thing desired, and we will tell you how 
many subscriptions will procure it for you. 

Send for Premium Lists and further information 
to the Publishers of the 


MUSICAL VISITOR, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 


EACH A NOVELTY. 


+ Oe 


THE PARAGON OF SONG, 


By Dr. Geo. F. Root and C, C. Case. 


An entirely new collection of music for Singing 
Classes, Musical Institutes, and Musical Conventions. 
Every piece wre com posed, or arranged expressly 
for this book, and has never before been printed in 
thisform. Elegant new type and 
finest looking and most useful boo: 

Price, 50 cents. 


THE TREBLE-CLEF CHOIR. 


By Dr. Geo. F. Root and D. B. Towner. 


A collection of Masic for women’s voices, consist- 
ing of Secular and Sacred Music, Glees, Part-Songs, 
etc., etc. Composed and arranged expressly for this 
book. The Treble-Clef Choir is on an entirely new 
plan. The music is arranged for four voices, and 
most of the pieces have piano accompaniments. 
There is also a short course of elementary instruc- 
tion, making the book very complete and desirable 
for Young Ladies’ Schools, Seminaries,and Colleges. 

Price, 50 cents. 


ELITE ORGAN ALBUM, 


Edited by PaoLo F. CAMPIGLIO. 


A collection of Preludes, Offertories, and Music for 
Weddingsand Funerals. Selected and arranged from 
the works of Beethoven, Haydn, Handel, Wagner. 
Mascagni, Moszkowski, Paderewski, and others, for 
the Organ or Cabinet Organ. 

Price, $2.00. 


90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES. 


Compiled and arranged by TecLa Viena, Teacher 
of Vocal Art in the College of Music, Cincinnati. 
These Exercises have been long and successfully 
used by the distinguished editor in her work, and 
are here made available for vocal teachers generally. 
Exercises only are given, the teacher being left A 
freedom as to how toapply them. A fine portrait of 
Signorina Vigna, with her autograph, accompanies 
the “ Exercises."’ 

Price $2.00. 


MUSIC TABLET, with a Condensed View of the 


Materia] of Composition, prepared by A. J. Goopricn. 

This is a most desirable and convenient Tablet of 
Music Staffs, for the use of Students, Teachers, and 
Amateurs. The sheets are perforated at the top. so 
that they can be easily torn out when filled, the 
Harmony References on the cover, and the stiff back 
for writing upon, remaining until the last sheet is 
taken out. 

Price, 25 cents. 


lstes, making the 
published. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO.., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


ROOT’S NEW COURSE 


Voice Culture ae Singing 


FOR THE 


FEMALE VOICE. 


Also a Special Edition for the 


MALE WOoOrce. 
By Frederic W. Root. 

This is a graded Course, adapted to guide the 
young voice, correct the faults of mature singers, 
and develop all voices systematically. It is designed 
equally for the uses of Class Vocal Training and 
Private Instruction. 


Price, in paper, $1.50. In limp cloth, $2.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGU: 
200 Wabash Avenue, 
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VOLUME XXIII. 


WHEN THE HEART’S IN ITS PRIME. 


The Sun’s on his throne, and the Wind on his tour 
Like wandering minstrel o’er meadow and moor; 
The day and the season are both in their prime, 
And youth’s at its sweetest and tenderest time. 


The buds are in bloom, and the birds sing their best; 
The trees are in leaf, and the orchard is dressed 

With clustering fruits, for the year’s in its prime, 
And youth’s at its ripest and tenderest time. 


Too soon shall the clouds cover sunshiny sky, 
The voice of the minstrel be hushed to a si 
Too soon shall the day and the season decline, 
And clustering fruits shall be melted to wine. 


The petals shall fall, and the songsters depart, 
The foliage fade like the youth of the heart ; 
For swift runs the current of pitiless time, 

And always the swifter when life’s in its prime. 


The birds and the blossoms and fruit shall appear, 
With summer's return and the turn of the year, 
The breeze shall be sweet, and the sun be as fair ; 
Alas! but the prime of my youth is not there. 


Each month of the year has its prime, but in truth 
There’s only one prime in the season of youth. 
Though hearts love again, and shall love for all time, 
There’s only one love when the heart’s in its prime. 
—Mary Berri Chapman, in The Century for July. 








HIS ONLY PUPIL. 


BY CONYERS C. CONVERSE. 
[By special permission of Mrs. Frank Leslie, Publisher of The Popular Montbly.} 


E had the face of Liszt, only more drawn, more pale and 
soulless. His figure was slight. 

The long coat that he invariably wore was faded, and had 
grown shiny at the shoulders; a torn spot under one arm 
was mended, but not by a skilled hand. His hat—an al- 
most shabby felt one—had aged with the garment, grown 
to be part of him, as if in sympathy with the thoughts be- 
hind those large dark eyes, that looked away at objects with 
a sad, wistful light. His old violin case had endured the 
same dreary existence as its owner, that was certain. Its 
brass escutcheon was gone from the ragged os, a long 
check ran vertically down the curved lid. There was a 
lighter stretch of worn wood under the small brass handle; 
the felt on the under side of the case was discolored and 
frayed at one end. 

hey knew him at the Tenderloin. Some one brought 
him to the table d’héte one evening, and he played for the 
club after the meal; not wonderfully well, though. No; 
but there was a certain dreary longing in the notes of his 
poor old violin that one young reporter there will not forget 
now—even though he has forgotten the piece the strange 
violinist played. 

After that the young scribe saw him at different intervals 
on Fifth Avenue, always with his old violin, always alone, 
the seedy old coat brushed and smoothed into a pathetic 
neatness. 

Once the young fellow met a shambling, bent figure; de- 
jection in every line of the drooping shoulders of a tattered 
long coat; the dirt of the street clinging here and there to 
the shabby costume. Its owner's head was bowed down; 
two white, thin hands pressed a worn old violin case to his 
breast. This was ‘‘downtown.” The young reporter had 
to look twice before he could feel certain that this stagger- 
ing shadow was the same sad artist. 
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One day the newspaper man pointed the old musician 
out to a friend, a writer, and asked if he knew him. 

“Do | know him? Not well. But They were 
seated in a Fourteenth Street café. The writer began his 
story : 

**You say you saw him the other day and hardly knew 
him? Some day! am going to write his story. . . . . 
No, he does not play well, nor yet badly. He played bet- 
ter, though, when he came here the second time. 

‘‘He might secure a position in some theatre orchestra 
even now. I heard him being offered one the other day. 
But he will not accept a regular engagement. . 

‘‘He has one pupil, but only one. ‘Could he not get 
more’? Yes, undoubtedly. However, he seems to wish 
for no others. 

‘**That seems strange’? Yes, it does. What most of 
that pupil's friends think odd is the fact that she will consent 
to being taught by such a tatterdemalion as he, her parents 
being able to command the best and most costly talent in 
the city. They are wealthy beyond the dream of a Dives. 

‘‘The old musician seems to live only for her. She can 
not take the lessons regularly; he sacrifices a more profitable 
and regular engagement that he may come to her whenever 
she sends for him. That is my guess. 

‘‘Those times he ‘pulls himself together,’ brushes the 
sorry old coat clean, and takes on as much the semblance of 
a man as what is left of him is capable of assuming. At 
other times—well, he drowns his thoughts in absinthe and 
opium, in some grimy garret, Heaven and he only know 
where. 

“**Was he never married’? I am coming to that. He 
was married once, and had a little daughter. They were 
lowly people, and the mother died, in abject poverty, | think. 
But he scraped together enough afterward to give the little 
one clothes like those of a dainty princess, and he treated 
her as such. In fact, his whole strange being centered on 
the child—he worshiped her. 

‘*Then he thought to better her lot by coming here, and 
with his violin. He could earn more—she could have finer 
garments, more jewels. It was idolatry pure and simple. 

**She had a nurse. He left her with the woman. 

‘*When he became settled here he wrote for his child to 
be brought to him. A letter came in answer—that was the 
last he ever heard of the little one. The shock of it all but 
killed him. 

“‘The poor do not have the money to hire detective ser- 
vice. He was forced to work for the money first. When 
his meagre earnings enabled him to send a detective to look 
into the case nothing certain could be learned. 

‘‘He disappeared. Then, after a few months, he came 
back. He worked as though heart and soul were the strings 
his wavering bow rasped; starved, half clothed himself, 
that officers—idlers many of them—might fatten on his loss. 
One brought the news that the nurse and child could be 
traced to a neighboring city, where the clew ceased; but | 
think that was a false clew. 

‘*] think that they took a different route, and went down 
with a Sound steamer that sank three days after the time 
the nurse wrote him that they would start. None of the 
detectives seemed to think of this, and | have said nothing 
about it except now, to you. That was about seventeen 
years ago. 

‘* However, the old musician kept on paying every penny 
for the futile search for five years longer. Then he gave it 
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up despairingly. But his confidence in the nurse was such 
that he felt she would die for the child. And he is 
what you see him now—a broken-down man about New 
York, ‘with a story,’ the true version of which it is hardly 
likely you or I shall ever know. 

‘**And his only pupil’?” the writer repeated, sipping his 
brandy and soda reflectively. ‘‘ Well, he chanced to come 
upon her one day on Broadway. Shabby and gaunt, he 
followed her home. He begged at the door that she would 
take lessons from him; and what was strange—a whim, 
doubtless— she consented. 

‘‘The man changed. He seemed to care to live again. 
And he has taught her, and her only, since then, abandon- 
ing his orchestral engagement that he might be always 
ready to go to teach her at her beck and call. But | told 
you all that.” 

* a * * * * 

The last calm, restful tones of the rarely melodious second 
movement of Beethoven’s ‘‘Sonata Pathétique” vanished 
softly—the arrangement for violin and piano by the teacher 
for his only pupil. 

He was playing as he played in no other presence than 
hers. There was a look of strange content on his wan face; 
a shade of color came to the man. 

But this time teacher and pupil ceased playing before es- 
saying the briliiant movement which ends the tonemaster’s 
sombre-sweet love dream. They stopped as if from a like 
innate impulse. 

‘‘And this is to be our last lesson.” She says this slowly. 

He makes an inarticulate comment. His voice is husky. 

The scene is the tapestry-hung music room of a New 
York palace; Persian rugs carpeting the place; a gloomy, 
grand Beethoven in marble looking down from one niche, 
Mephistophelian Paganini from another. A glowing hearth, 
with golden andirons are at the further wall; here a screen 
framed in the same precious metal. 

The fair-faced girl seems part of the rare scene. But there 
is no drawing-room tapestry nor portiere that can harmon- 
ize itself with the figure of the old violinist. 

‘‘]_ am to be married ina fortnight,” she explains, blush- 
ing consciously. 

She is looking into the smoldering embers now, 

‘*Yes, this will have to be our last lesson, and | assure you 
| regret it more than | can say,” she adds. 

There is a silence of some moments. 

‘‘| wonder why it is that | have always made you my 
confidant?” she asks, half to herself. ‘‘l wonder why I have 
taken so much pleasure in these lessons? It must be owing 
to your great kindness.” This answer comes to her lips as 
the grave-faced man at her side remains silent. 

But he was to see the only being for whom he lived taken 
away; the one his imagination pictured as like his lost little 
one if she had lived. He would have been different then. 

‘‘And now I think I must tell you something. I only 
learned it recently,” she continues. ‘‘They have told it to 
my betrothed, as they felt it to be their duty to do so. | 
feel that it was right. Iam glad, at least, that the matter is 
as it is. And now! wonder why! am about to—confide 
this to you?” she says hesitatingly—‘‘ you, my violin mas- 
ter?’’ She looks at him with brows knit just a little. It 
does puzzle her. 

‘*Would you guess,” she begins, slowly, softly, affection- 
ately, ‘‘that one day, long, long ago, father’s yacht picked 
me up, floating on the Sound, and that, even to-day, nothing 
is known concerning my real parents?’ She pauses. ‘‘Only 
that they possessed great wealth and were doubtless of good 
birth. But oh! | am glad of that, though. 

‘‘Not that I should love my father and mother less if they 
should come to me now, and I should find them lowly, even 
starving creatures. No—no; | would go to them willingly. 
But——’’she hesitates. ‘‘My poor, poor parents, | wonder 
where they are? 
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‘*But they are not lowly. See this little silk kerchief! It 
was found fastened about my neck when | was picked up. 
Is it not a delicate trifle of finery? 

‘*Why, it might have been burnt! And then——” 

The strangely woven bit of fabric had come near drifting 
into the flame. The old musician’s hand is trembling un- 
usually tonight; he has become almost deathly pale. 

‘*You are fatigued! | have kept you longer than | 
should.” And she rises. 

‘*]———”” But he does not continue. 

‘*This is ‘good-by,’”’ she says. 

‘‘This is ‘good-by.’” He echoes the words in a whisper. 

He turns toward her falteringly with a sudden impulse. 
But this is checked, and he hurries through the arched ways 
of the long hall and out and down into the street, trembling- 
ly clasping the old violin case to his breast as he did that 
day when the young reporter had met him in those squalid 
regions ‘‘ downtown.” 


* 4 * * * * * 


The wedding took place in the following fortnight. 

The reporter was sent to get ‘‘a story” for his paper. 

One hour and a half sufficed for him to make his notes. 
A member of the family gave him a list of the presents; the 
wedding was a quiet, elegant affair. 

On his way out, a loose leaf fluttered from his notebook 
down into the area. Seeking for it, he came upon what he 
supposed was a sleeping person, there in the shadow be- 
neath the bay window in which the wedding ceremony had 
taken place. 

Then he learned his mistake. The white face of the old 
musician wore a tranquil smile of which death could not rob 
it, though that poor, grief-drawn face had been a stranger 
to one for many a weary year. 

The young scribe guessed part of the old artist’s secret-— 
that this was the home of his only pupil. But the rest is hid- 
den. 








THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ORGAN. 


Continued. 
BY W. F. GATES. 


HE early monastic and conventual organs were quite 

small, some of them being so diminutive as to be car- 
ried by the player in religious processions, while larger ones 
were carried by one person and played by another. Such 
organs were called rega/s. The single regal had one set of 
pipes and the double regal two. Another name for them 
was the portative organ, from the Latin portare, to carry. 

On the other hand the positive organ, from. ponere, to 
place, was so called because it was put on a table, being too 
large to carry. This name was afterward applied to a small 
section of the instrument, when a large church organ was 
subdivided. 

Pretorius, a musician writing in the early part of the sev- 
enteenth century, gives an interesting and accurate descrip- 
tion of an organ erected in 1361 in the Halberstadt cathedral, 
by Nicholas Faber, a priest. It had twenty-two keys, four- 
teen diatonic and eight chromatic. The largest pipe was 
thirty-one feet in length and three and a half in circumfer- 
ence. There were three manuals, or rows of keys, the upper 
one giving the full organ, the second the open diapason, and 
the lower the heavy bass. The diatonic keys of the upper 
manuals were from two to three inches wide, and the chro- 
matic two inches, as were also the keys of the lower man- 
ual. 

As was the custom in those days, the letters of the alpha- 
bet were painted on the keys. The chromatic keys were 
probably played by the first three fingers together, and the 
diatonic by the base of the hand. The lower manual was 
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FIG. 5.—OLD POSITIVE ACCORDING TO PRATORIUS THIS HAD PIPES OF ONE KIND, 
BUT THREE REGISTERS 


played by the left hand grasping keys like handles, and 
thrusting them down. 

The main idea in organ construction in those days was to 
secure power, and this was untempered by any plan for reg- 
ulating or modulating the force of the wind supply, conse- 
quently many of the pipes must have been overblown and 
out of tune. 

This organ was not fitted with pedals until 1494, a hun- 
dred and thirty-three years after it was built. 

The monks of the middle ages did the same service for 
music and musical instruments that they did for literature. 
They not only preserved the organ for future generations, but 
made great improvements in its construction, such as redu- 
cing the size of the key and its touch resistance, and extend- 
ing the compass of the keyboard. Besides building the Hal- 
berstadt organ mentioned above, they erected the Utrecht 
and the Strasburg cathedral organs, and many smaller ones. 
Organ-building on the continent did not pass completely into 
the hands of the laiety until toward the sixteenth century. 

The fifteenth century made many additions to the mech- 
anism of the organ, and many new tonal effects. The most 
important of these was the introduction of the stop action 
whereby some of the rows of pipes of a given manual could 

















FIG. O—1. POSTIF ORGAN. 4. REGAHLL. FROM PRATORIUS. 
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be shut off and others left to sound, thus having several dis 
tinct effects from one row of keys. This idea was quickly 
elaborated, and we soon find each row of pipes having its 
own stop. The springs attached to the stops were very 
strong, and it required a resolute pull to get out a stop. To 
ke2p it out it was fastened to an iron bar, and when released 
it sprang back with a jerk. In this century there were also 
invented the ‘‘stopped” pipes and some of the reed stops. 

The keys were gradually reduced in size to two and three 
fourths inches wide in the great, and one and a half inches in 
the second manual. These keys must have been played by 
two fingers and the thumb alternately. Still later the keys 
were reduced so that an octave was but the width of a key 
wider than at present. Some of the organs had the chro- 
matic keys of ivory and the natural keys of ebony, and this 
plan was adhered to up to the eighteenth century. The 
keyboards were placed quite high, even up to the perform- 
er's shoulders. 

An important invention which was made in the fifteenth 





FIG. 7 PORTABLE ORGAN FROM THE PROCESSION OF MAXIMILIAN 


MATHEWS’ HISTORY 


century was that of pedals. The invention of these keys 
played by the feet has been attributed to Bernhard, organist 
to the Doge of Venice (1470), but they were probably used 
before his time, perhaps as early as 1400 A. D. Fo: a long 
time the pedals were but an octave in compass and con- 
sisted of the diatonic notes only, and were used on sustained 
notes alone. They were attached to the manual by cords, 
and used both the manual and an independent set of pipes 
which was soon given them. 

The use of the large sixteen and thirty-two feet pipe ne- 
cessitated a greater wind supply, and the hand bellows were 
replaced by larger ones in greater numbers. One illustra- 
tion, given by Pretorius, of the bellows of an old church 
organ in Brunswick shows us twenty bellows worked by 
ten men, each placing his feet in the shoes of two bellows, 
and raising one as he lowered the other. 

One of the largest organs built in the sixteenth century, 
that at Luebeck, Germany, after receiving many improve- 
ments and enlargements, was at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century played by a celebrated organist named Bux- 
tehude. This organ had in the great manual thirteen stops, 
choir fourteen, swell fifteen, and pedal fifteen, total fifty- 
seven. 

When a youth of twenty years, Bach walked fifty miles 
to hear this organ played by Buxtehude. Two years before 
this, Handel had visited Luebeck as a candidate for the posi- 
tion of organist at another church of that city, but finding 
that if he accepted the position he would have to marry the 
deceased organist’s daughter, he returned in haste to Ham- 
burg, hardly stopping to withdraw his application. Both 
Bach and Handel probably not only listened to, but played on 
this celebrated organ. 

Attempts have been made at various times to substitute 
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FIG. 8——PLAYING ANGELS. FROM ‘* THE ADORATION OF THE IMMACULATE LAMB.”’ 
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other material for the usual metal in pipe-making, even pa- 
per, burnt clay, and porcelain being experimented with. The 
result of such substitutions can easily be imagined. We 
may find mentioned under date of 1661, in Venice, a pair of 
organs made of glass that the historian claims ‘‘ made a de- 
lectable sound.”” And in a convent near Madrid we are 
told there might have been found an organ made of solid 
silver. 

We will now notice a few points of interest concerning 
the organs of England. Ever since the days of St. Dunstan 
who erected, in the tenth century, an organ having brazen 
pipes, there was in England great interest in the subject of 
organs and great skill in their construction; and in English 
records we may find many interesting features concerning 
the organs of the past centuries. 

There is a record in the Ely cathedral of the cost of an 
organ erected there in 1407. This organ had twelve pipes, 
and cost $18.75. Among other items of the bill was 7s. 8d. 
for ‘‘four white horses hides for four pair of bellows; the 
carpenter 8 days making the bellows 2s. 8d.; fetching the 
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organ-builder and his board, 13 weeks, 4os.’’ Labor was 
evidently cheap in those days when a carpenter received 8 
cents a day for making organ bellows. 

About 1450 Abbott Whethamstede built in his church the 
largest organ in any English monastery at that time. This 
was accomplished by his donation of fifty pounds. 


The name of the instrument was uncertain; a ‘‘pair of 
organs’ was frequently used in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, just as we say ‘‘a pair of stairs.” But one 
instrument was probably meant by this phrase. 

ney | as well as organ-building was in a rather crude 
State at that period. For instance, we find organs spelled 
in various ways as follows: ‘‘a payer of great organes,” 
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‘‘paire of organs,’’ ‘‘ pair of orgaynes,” ‘‘peir of orgonnes,” 
‘*peyr of orgenes,’’ ‘‘ peare of organes,” and ‘‘grete orgones.”” 

The organs constructed in the sixteenth century frequently 
had an arrangement of the lowest octave of keys called the 
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‘*short octave.’’ In this short octave two or three of the 
usual keys were omitted, and the octave stood: C on the E 
key, F, G, A, B; and D was sounded on the F-sharp key. 
The idea was to get the principal notes without having so 
many pipes. 

The old organ-cases showed many examples of grotesque 
decoration and of automatic mechanical contrivances. the 
cases were ornamented with crude paintings and with carved 
figures of men, angels, and animals. Angels moved their 
trumpets to and fro from their mouths; birds flapped their 
wings; the sun crossed an artificial sky; a gigantic angel 
beat time for the heavenly orchestra; and as a climax to all, 
one organ had a stop which when pulled by some uninitiated 
person sent out a foxtail which flapped in the face of the 
audacious meddler. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








JOHN ABELL AND THE KING. 


OHN ABELL, a celebrated singer and musician, who lived 
in the reign of Charles II., had a very great notion of him- 
self, and would not perform unless he pleased. There is a 
funny story told of how he was once made to sing against 
his will. 

While traveling abroad for pleasure he came into the town 
of Warsaw. News was brought to the palace of the famous 
singer’s arrival, and Frederick Augustus, the King of Poland, 
immediately sent word that he desired Abell to appear be- 
fore him. 

‘*Tell His Majesty,” said John, curtly, ‘‘that it suits me 
not.” 

Back went the court messenger with a wry face; he knew 
his master’s temper too well. 

‘*Tell Master Abell,” thundered the King, ‘‘that | will 
have him come! And take you, boy, three stout fellows 
with you.” 

The messenger and the three stout fellows between them 
managed to carry out the royal wish, and presently marched 
triumphantly up to the palace with their unwilling captive. 

The King was awaiting them in the great hall, where he 
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had seated himself in a balcony that ran all round the sides. 
Above him an immense chair hung from the roof by a rope. 

‘* Now, then, into the chair and up with him,” cried Fred- 
erick Augustus, with a chuckle; ‘‘ we'll soon see if our song- 
bird won't sing in his cage. Up with him, my merry men, 
all!” 

And up in the air swung Abell, who still refused to open 
his mouth. When he gave a glance downward, however, 
he changed his mind. Into the hall ber eath him a number 
of wild bears had been turned loose. 

‘* Sing, sirrah!”’ shouted the King, ‘‘or down you go to 
play with my brown babies!” 

ne look at those ‘‘ brown babies,” growling and snarling 
below in a very unbabylike manner, was sufficient to con- 
vince the stubborn John. Sing he did, and he often used to 
declare in after days that he never sang so well in his life as 
when he was hanging there, one hundred feet high above 
the fierce beasts. 
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[FROM THE WRITER’S STANDPOINT. ] 
No. 28. CLEF. 
C= of the great dictionaries defines the clef thus: 


A character used in musical notation to determine the position and pitch of 
the scale as represented on the staff. 


Observe, this definition connects the clef with the scale 
primarily, and secondarily with the staff, while the fact is 
that the clef determines the pitch representation of the staff, 
and then the scale or any other succession or combination in 
the key of C major may be represented upon it by noting the 
lines or spaces wanted; but the entire work of the clef is 
done before a note is used; and were any other key than C 
major to be represented the clef alone would not ‘‘ determine 
the pitch,” other staff modifiers (sharps or flats) would have 
to be added. So neither the word scale nor note has any 
proper place in the definition of clef. 

But a still greater defect in the definition is that it omits 
the reasons for clefs. Were the object of the clef only ‘‘to 
determine the position or pitch of the scale,” one clef would 
be enough, but each clef makes the staff represent the pitches 
of a certain voice or instrument range or compass as much as 
possible by its long lines and spaces. The Treble clef, for 
instance, makes the second line stand for G, and so keeps the 
pitch representation of the ordinary voices of women nearly 
within the five lines and their spaces. So the F, or Base, clef 
makes the staff represent the lower voices of men, and the C, 
or Tenor, clef makes it represent the higher voices of men 
with hardly an added degree. 

Clefs, sharps, flats, naturals, double sharps, and double flats 
are staff modifiers. They have to do only with lines and 
spaces. Observe the difference between representing a pitch 
and indicating it. When the staff is prepared for a key by 
clef and signature, all the pitches of the key are represented, 
but none are indicated. Notes indicate the pitches wanted 
while showing how long to make them. See No. 1. 


No. 29. TENOR CLEF. 


Some have commenced using what they call the Tenor clef, but as the lines 
and spaces in the Tenor part have the same names as in the Treble and Alto 
parts, there is not the shadow of a necessity for another clef, and using one 
puts a wholly unnecessary obstacle in the path of learners. 


There are two reasons for the Tenor clef, one very impor- 
tant and the other appreciable. The first is making the staff 
represent the exact pitch of Tenor voices instead of an octave 
higher as the Treble clef does. The second is that the Tenor 
part may be quickly distinguished from the Soprano. _ In- 
stead of being an obstacle in the way of learners, which it 
never is, it often removes one. 
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No. 30. TRANSPOSITION. 


When any other than C is taken as tonic, what is the change called? 
Transposition (or from one key to another ) 


This is misleading. ‘‘ Transposition’ takes place only 
when the same tune, phrase, exercise, or scale is given in 
one key and then in another, or when a piece is given ina 
different key from the one in which it is written. Giving 
one piece in one key and then taking another tonic and 
forming a new key with different exercises is not transposi- 
tion, and simply going from one key to another should not 
be so called. 


No. 31. ON REPRESENTING Keys. KEYTONE. 


In an excellent work, which is refreshingly true in its use 
of musical terms, there is one thing to which | say ‘‘don't.”’ 
It is applying ‘‘do”’ to different degrees of the staff, and hav- 
ing lessons really in different keys, without any signature. 

The proper signature does not hinder the practice in the 
least, and may be used without explanation, just as minor 
and chromatic scales can be practiced to advantage before 
their structure is explained. he teacher calls attention to, 
and names, the signature, and says it will be explained later. 

What is the advantage of this? The pupil gets accustomed 
to the looks of the signature, and quickly associates it with 
the location of the syllables (so to speak). For instance, 
with four sharps on the treble staff he connects ‘‘do’”’ with 
the first line, with one sharp ‘‘do’’on the second line, etc. 
There is then nothing to unlearn or change, later. He will 
simply go deeper into the meaning of what he has become 
accustomed to the appearance of. 

What is the objection to my friend’s plan? The oppor- 
tunity is lost for the important matter of associating certain 
appearances of the staff with certain applications of the syl- 
lables, a new condition comes in when the signature is given, 
the whole has a new look and there is a sort of setback, and 
all without the slightest advantage or compensation to the 
learner. 

My friend objects to keytone, because he says all the tones 
of a key are keytones. No, all the tones of a key are not 
‘‘keytones.”” All are ‘‘members of the key,” or ‘‘tones of 
the key,’ but only one is‘‘keytone.” That is the right of 
a technical term, to have a separate meaning when it is 
used to apply to one particular thing. The science has a 
perfect right to apply that word to one tone of the key, and 
there is not the slightest danger that any other member of 
the key will be called the keytone. 

All the tones and signs of music are natural, or at least 
one is just as natural as another, but that does not prevent 
the word ‘‘natural”’ from being technically applied to certain 
things in the science and not to all. 


No. 32. MENTAL EFFECTS OF TONES. 


When a singer reads the notes by remembering what each line or space 
means, he is said to be reading by asstract pircH. When a singer reads the 
notes by computing the distance from each note to the next, he ts said to be 
reading by RELATIVE PITCH 


Does not a singer read by having the characteristics of a 
pitch in his mind when he sees its sign, instead of remem- 
bering a line or space, or computing a distance? In other 
words, is it not the mental effect of tones, as the tonic-sol- 
faists call it, by which we are guided? For instance, when 
we see the sign of five of a major key, does not the pecul- 
iar dominant character of that pitch come to our minds, or 
if it is the plaintive six, or the restless seven, or the repose- 
ful home-tone—is it not its mental effect in each case that is 
our guide? Analyze it in your own case and see. Of course 
this would not apply to beginners. They have first to learn 
the mental effect of each tone of a key—an interesting and 
useful work, easily done. 
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other material for the usual metal in pipe-making, even pa- 
per, burnt clay, and porcelain being experimented with. The 
result of such substitutions can easily be imagined. We 
may find mentioned under date of 1661, in Venice, a pair of 
organs made of glass that the historian claims ‘‘ made a de- 
lectable sound.”” And in a convent near Madrid we are 
told there might have been found an organ made of solid 
silver. 

We will now notice a few points of interest concerning 
the organs of England. Ever since the days of St. Dunstan 
who erected, in the tenth century, an organ having brazen 
pipes, there was in England great interest in the subject of 
organs and great skill in their construction; and in English 
records we may find many interesting features concerning 
the organs of the past centuries. 

There is a record in the Ely cathedral of the cost of an 
organ erected there in 1407. This organ had twelve pipes, 
and cost $18.75. Among other items of the bill was 7s. 8d. 
for ‘‘four white horses hides for four pair of bellows; the 
carpenter 8 days making the bellows 2s. 8d.; fetching the 
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organ-builder and his board, 13 weeks, 4os.”” Labor was 
evidently cheap in those days when a carpenter received 8 
cents a day for making organ bellows. 

About 1450 Abbott Whethamstede built in his church the 
largest organ in any English monastery at that time. This 
was accomplished by his donation of fifty pounds. 


The name of the instrument was uncertain; a ‘‘pair of 
organs’ was frequently used in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, just as we say ‘‘a pair of stairs.” But one 
instrument was probably meant by this phrase. 

Spelling as well as organ-building was in a rather crude 
State at that period. For instance, we find organs spelled 
in various ways as follows: ‘‘a payer of great organes,” 
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‘‘paire of organs,’’ ‘‘ pair of orgaynes,” my of orgonnes,”’ 
‘*peyr of orgenes,”’ ‘‘ peare of organes,” and ‘‘grete orgones.” 

The organs constructed in the sixteenth century frequently 
had an arrangement of the lowest octave of keys called the 
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‘*short octave.’’ In this short octave two or three of the 
usual keys were omitted, and the octave stood: C on the E 
key, F, G, A, B; and D was sounded on the F-sharp key. 
The idea was to get the principal notes without having so 
many pipes. 

The old organ-cases showed many examples of grotesque 
decoration and of automatic mechanical contrivances. The 
cases were ornamented with crude paintings and with carved 
figures of men, angels, and animals. Angels moved their 
trumpets to and fro from their mouths; birds flapped their 
wings; the sun crossed an artificial sky; a gigantic angel 
beat time for the heavenly orchestra; and as a climax to all, 
one organ had a stop which ee meee by some uninitiated 
person sent out a foxtail which flapped in the face of the 
audacious meddler. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








JOHN ABELL AND THE KING. 


OHN ABELL, a celebrated singer and musician, who lived 
in the reign of Charles II., had a very great notion of him- 
self, and would not perform unless he pleased. There is a 
funny story told of how he was once made to sing against 
his will. 

While traveling abroad for pleasure he came into the town 
of Warsaw. News was brought to the palace of the famous 
singer’s arrival, and Frederick Augustus, the King of Poland, 
immediately sent word that he desired Abell to appear be- 
fore him. 

‘Tell His Majesty,’”’ said John, curtly, ‘‘that it suits me 
not.” 

Back went the court messenger with a wry face; he knew 
his master’s temper too well. 

‘*Tell Master Abell,”” thundered the King, ‘‘that | will 
have him come! And take you, boy, three stout fellows 
with you.” 

The messenger and the three stout fellows between them 
managed to carry out the royal wish, and presently marched 
triumphantly up to the palace with their unwilling captive. 

The King was awaiting them in the great hall, where he 
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had seated himself in a balcony that ran all round the sides. 
Above him an immense chair hung from the roof by a rope. 

‘* Now, then, into the chair and up with him,” cried Fred- 
erick Augustus, with a chuckle; ‘‘ we'll soon see if our song- 
bird won't sing in his cage. Up with him, my merry men, 
all!” 

And up in the air swung Abell, who still refused to open 
his mouth. When he gave a glance downward, however, 
he changed his mind. Into the hall ber eath him a number 
of wild bears had been turned loose. 

‘* Sing, sirrah!” shouted the King, ‘‘or down you go to 
play with my brown babies!” 

ne look at those ‘‘ brown babies,” growling and snarling 
below in a very unbabylike manner, was sufficient to con- 
vince the stubborn John. Sing he did, and he often used to 
declare in after days that he never sang so well in his life as 
when he was hanging there, one hundred feet high above 
the fierce beasts. 
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[FROM THE WRITER’S STANDPOINT. } 
No. 28. CLEP. 
(= of the great dictionaries defines the clef thus: 


A character used in musical notation to determine the position and pitch of 
the scale as represented on the staff. 


Observe, this definition connects the clef with the scale 
primarily, and secondarily with the staff, while the fact is 
that the clef determines the pitch representation of the staff, 
and then the scale or any other succession or combination in 
the key of C major may be represented upon it by noting the 
lines or spaces wanted; but the entire work of the clef is 
done before a note is used; and were any other key than C 
major to be represented the clef alone would not ‘‘ determine 
the pitch,” other staff modifiers (sharps or flats) would have 
to be added. So neither the word scale nor note has any 
proper place in the definition of clef. 

But a still greater defect in the definition is that it omits 
the reasons for clefs. Were the object of the clef only ‘‘to 
determine the position or pitch of the scale,” one clef would 
be enough, but each clef makes the staff represent the pitches 
of a certain voice or instrument range or compass as much as 
possible by its long lines and spaces. The Treble clef, for 
instance, makes the second line stand for G, and so keeps the 
pitch representation of the ordinary voices of women nearly 
within the five lines and their spaces. So the F, or Base, clef 
makes the staff represent the lower voices of men, and the C, 
or Tenor, clef makes it represent the higher voices of men 
with hardly an added degree. 

Clefs, sharps, flats, naturals, double sharps, and double flats 
are staff modifiers. They have to do only with lines and 
spaces. Observe the difference between representing a pitch 
and indicating it. When the staff is prepared for a key by 
clef and signature, all the pitches of the key are represented, 
but none are indicated. Notes indicate the pitches wanted 
while showing how long to make them. See No. 1. 


No. 29. TENOR CLEF. 


Some have commenced using what they call the Tenor clef, but as the lines 
and spaces in the Tenor part have the same names as in the Treble and Alto 
parts, there is not the shadow of a necessity for another clef, and using one 
puts a wholly unnecessary obstacle in the path of learners. 


There are two reasons for the Tenor clef, one very impor- 
tant and the other appreciable. The first is making the staff 
represent the exact pitch of Tenor voices instead of an octave 
higher as the Treble clef does. The second is that the Tenor 
part may be quickly distinguished from the Soprano. _In- 
stead of being an obstacle in the way of learners, which it 
never is, it often removes one. 
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No. 30. TRANSPOSITION. 


_When any other than C is taken as tonic, what is the change called? 
Transposition (or from one key to another) 


This is misleading. ‘‘ Transposition” takes place only 
when the same .une, phrase, exercise, or scale is given in 
one key anc. then in another, or when a piece is given in a 
different key from the one in which it is written. Giving 
one piece in one key and then taking another tonic and 
forming a new key with different exercises is not transposi- 
tion, and simply going from one key to another should not 
be so called. 


No. 31. ON REPRESENTING Keys. KEYTONE. 


In an excellent work, which is refreshingly true in its use 
of musical terms, there is one thing to which | say ‘‘don't.”’ 
It is applying ‘‘do”’ to different degrees of the staff, and hav- 
ing lessons really in different keys, without any signature. 

The proper signature does not hinder the practice in the 
least, and may be used without explanation, just as minor 
and chromatic scales can be practiced to advantage before 
their structure is explained. he teacher calls attention to, 
and names, the signature, and says it will be explained later. 

What is the advantage of this? The pupil gets accustomed 
to the looks of the signature, and quickly associates it with 
the location of the syllables (so to speak). For instance, 
with four sharps on the treble staff he connects ‘‘do” with 
the first line, with one sharp ‘‘do’’on the second line, etc. 
There is then nothing to unlearn or change, later. He will 
simply go deeper into the meaning of what he has become 
accustomed to the appearance of. 

What is the objection to my friend’s plan? The oppor- 
tunity is lost for the important matter of associating certain 
appearances of the staff with certain applications of the syl- 
lables, a new condition comes in when the signature is given, 
the whole has a new look and there is a sort of setback, and 
all without the slightest advantage or compensation to the 
learner. 

My friend objects to keytone, because he says all the tones 
of a key are keytones. No, all the tones of a key are not 
‘*keytones.’’ All are ‘‘members of the key,” or ‘‘tones of 
the key,’ but only one is‘‘keytone.” That is the right of 
a technical term, to have a separate meaning when it is 
used to apply to one particular thing. The science has a 
perfect right to apply that word to one tone of the key, and 
there is not the slightest danger that any other member of 
the key will be called the keytone. 

All the tones and signs of music are natura/, or at least 
one is just as natural as another, but that does not prevent 
the word ‘‘natural” from being technically applied to certain 
things in the science and not to all. 


No. 32. MENTAL EFFECTS OF TONES. 


When a singer reads the notes by remembering what each line or space 
means, he is said to be reading by asstrRacTt pitcH. When a singer reads the 
notes by computing the distance from each note to the next, he ts said to be 
reading by RELATIVE PITCH. 


Does not a singer read by having the characteristics of a 
pitch in his mind when he sees its sign, instead of remem- 
bering a line or space, or computing adistance? In other 
words, is it not the mental effect of tones, as the tonic-sol- 
faists call it, by which we are guided? For instance, when 
we see the sign of five of a major key, does not the pecul- 
iar dominant character of that pitch come to our minds, or 
if it is the plaintive six, or the restless seven, or the repose- 
ful home-tone—is it not its mental effect in each case that is 
our guide? Analyze it in your own case and see. Of course 
this would not apply to beginners. They have first to learn 
the mental effect of each tone of a key—an interesting and 
useful work, easily done. 
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No. 33. PULSE AND TONE-COLOR. 


Ordinarily, in each pulse-group, especially in the smaller clusters, there is 
one pulse which stands out more prominently in the mind as the’ principal 
pulse of that group. 


We have long been in the habit of defining beats as men- 
tal pulsations, and have long used ‘‘ pulse” and ‘‘ pulsations” 
as good stepping-stones to the ultimate word. Why Mr. 
Curwen substitutes the word ‘‘pulse” for ‘‘beat” | do not 
know, unless it was to mark a distinction between the real 
beats of music and the motions of the hand or baton which 
manifest them. If so, it is an entirely unnecessary proceed- 
ing, for there is no more confusion in using the word “beat” 
for both things, than the word ‘‘crescendo” for a certain dy- 
namic effect and for the two diverging lines which consti- 
tute its sign, and there are many other cases in music where 
one word serves as the name of the thing and its sign with- 
out the least confusion. ‘‘Pulse” is a good word and means 
the right thing, but is no better than ‘‘beat.”” Notwithstand- 
ing the small ‘‘ don’t” attached to this (only because it in- 
troduces an unnecessary word into our system) it may pre- 
vail—time will show. _ It is universally used by the sol-faists 
in England, where it originated, and they are so great a 
power that whatever they do is sure to have a large follow- 
ing. 

‘*Tone-color’’ is much affected by some teachers and writ- 
ers. It is a picturesque expression, and there is no more harm 
in applying the word ‘‘color’’to tone than in applying the 
word ‘‘tone’'to color in a picture, if we needed to do so, but 
we do not. ‘‘Quality’’ is what is meant, and is a far better 
word for classification and clear distinction. ‘‘Clear qual- 
ity,’’ ‘‘somber quality,” ‘‘sympathetic quality,” etc., convey 
much more forcibly the ideas wanted than ‘‘clear color,’ 
‘*somber color,’’ ‘‘ sympathetic color,” etc. 

Possibly in describing the effect of a large orchestra the 
word ‘‘color,” or ‘‘coloring,’’ might help, but I do not see 
why ‘‘quality ’ would not always be more definite when we 
come down to particulars. It is a pretty word, and seekers 
for novelty will naturally be attracted by it. G. F. R. 


BY ANTONIA DICKSON, 


Associate of the College of Organists, London, England. 


ROOM in the City of Friends, softly lighted, luxuriously 

warmed, and replete with every appliance which ap- 
peals to cultured and refined tastes. Outside the night is 
dark, and the air is full of that mysterious unrest which pre- 
cedes a storm; but this only serves to enhance the subdued 
richness and exquisite comfort of our little haven. 

A sheaf of luminous arrows falls variously from the clus- 
tered lights of the chandelier, transmitted through globes of 
jewel-like hues. From the mass of glowing embers in the 
grate, and from the nest of blossom-sown verdure where a 
fairy lamp, latest and quaintest conceit of a prolific season, 
diffuses the etherial lustre of a midsummer night’s dream. 

The mellow radiance brings into fullest relief the rich east- 
ern dyes on draperies and carpet, and the delicate beauty of 
pictures and bric-a-brac; but most lovingly it lingers upon 
the uplifted face, pale, earnest, and inspired, of a musician, 
almost a boy in years, yet one upon whose brow the chrism 
of musical sovereignty has rested, and in whose slender fin- 
gers the sceptre lies, controlling all mystic potencies. 

It is a sonata of Niels Gade, fresh, unhackneyed, distinct- 
ive, stirring the blood into sympathetic action with its rich 
vitality. The storm wind, Euroclydon, peals forth its song 
of independence, the strong waves spurn the bow of the 
ship, the swift clouds race o’erhead, one bold shape effac- 
ng the other, colossal mountain forms, springing from the 
dusky emerald depths, rear their heads as we pass, and 
through the orchestral background of sweeping blast and 


swirling billow runs a chant, tireless, yet ever new, with 
the divine Berserker rage of the sons of Wotan instinct in 
every strain. 

But now the measure changes. What new enchanted 
land is this, ‘‘ lifting to Eternal Summer,” and canopied with 
a vault of freckless azure? Over hill and dale the sunshine 
riots, a veritable Pactolus. It lies in pools and eddies of 
molten gold on the emerald sward, and in the uplifted chal- 
ices of the flowers; it mingles its glittering threads with the 
shadowy outlines of the trees in the changeful warp and 
woof of an elfin embroidery; it nestles, a spark of living fire, 
in the amber and purple clusters of the vintage. The feet 
of the dancers chase each other over the aromatic sward; 
from the valley beneath comes the joyous tinkle of bells. 

But what is this? The sunshine fades, the silver rhythm 
of the bells dies away; the restless, glancing measure falters 
and pauses, and out of the jocund grace of the strains* is 
born a theme, intense, passionate, despairing, ‘‘ yearning 
like a god in pain,” the agony of a strong man’s soul, cast 
in the plastic mould of divinest music. t 

Gradually the beautiful strains sob themselves into silence, 
there is a pause, then an almost imperceptible sign from the 
musician, in response to which someone rises and softly 
exercises the restless flame-demons in their jeweled cells. 
The coal fire, now fused into a mass of molten ruby, settles 
itself noiselessly in its iron casket; the delicate sheen of the 
fairy lamp strays lovingly over the snow and emerald of its 
blossoming shrine. Other light there is none. Then upon 
the dim, rich air rise the dreamy measures of the ‘‘ Preislied "’ 
in ‘‘ The Meistersinger.’”’ Little disposed are we to depre- 
cate the absence of melodic form which is the marring char- 
acteristic of Wagner’s latest compositions; little loath are we 
to dismiss all mental analysis and resign ourselves to the 
luxury of intellectual Lotos Eating. We are in 


“‘A glimmering land 
Lit with a low, large moon,”’ 


floating aimlessly down the dusky waters of a Hindoo 


stream. Inthe dim recesses of its waveless depths lie the 
shadowy outlines of fretted pinnacles, columns, arches, and 
richly sculptured gates, mystic phantoms evoked into tran- 
sient being by the magic of the moonlight. 

‘* Towers of a happier time, Silent Palaces, quiet fields of 
dreamless sleep.” At first we endeavor languidly to deter- 
mine the limitations of the beautiful form-wraiths, but they 
are too unreal and illusive to arrest us long, and we relin- 
quish the effort. The soft lapping of the water lulls us into 
sweetest oblivion; the breath of the Lotos wraps our senses 
in a dream of delicious enervation. Drifting, drifting—no 
rhythmical play of oars, no contention of the dauntless sail 
pinions with the warring winds, no pitting of sovereign man 
against the potencies of nature. othing of this. Only a 
delicious suspension of thought and action, a grateful surcease 
from care. Ah! 

‘* How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 


Falling to sleep in a half dream. 
In the hollow Lotos Land to live and lie reclined.” 


But, alas! the silver chimes of a dainty clock ring out the 
strokes of midnight. The spell is reversed, and with reluc- 
tant hearts we bid farewell to our magician of the luminous 
eyes and the wonderful hands, and resume the stern practi- 
calities of life. 


* Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Violin Concerto.” 
+ Beethoven’s ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” 








Music oft hath such a charm 
To make bad good, and good provoke.to harm. 


Take but degree away, untune that string 
And, hark, what discord follows! 
—Shakespeare. 











CHEVALIER EDUARDO MARZO. 


C™VALER MARZO, whose portrait appears upon our 
cover page, is a native of Naples, where he studied un- 
der Miceli, Nacciarone, and the celebrated Pappalardo. 

He came to America about twenty-five years ago, but re- 
turned to Naples to finish his studies under Pappalardo. 
About fifteen _ ago he came to New York as musical 
director with Gazzaniga and Ronconi, and afterwards with 
Carlotta Patti and Mario. 

For the last eighteen years he has been devoting himself 
to the teaching of vocal music, and has been very successful, 
producing the best results, as his numerous pupils will tes- 
tify; some having become quite celebrated. As a composer 
he ranks among the first. Some of his songs are very pop- 
ular, and much sought after by our best vocalists. 

Mr. Marzo is organist of St. Ann’s Church, New York 
City. He was made a Chevalier by the King of Italy in 
1884, and but recently has again been honored by his native 
land. Mr. Marzo has been elected a member of the Royal 
Academy of St. Cecilia at Rome. To be admitted to this 
institution is regarded as one of the highest marks of dis- 
tinction a musician can receive, and Mr. M. is the first resi- 
dent of New York to be so honored. 

In order to gain this honor, Mr. Marzo had to compose a 
new piece of music. This was a cantata for voice and or- 
chestra entitled ‘‘ Vespers.” He also sent his Third Mass. 

_Among the members of the committee who passed upon 
his compositions were Sgambati, the celebrated pianist, 
Marchetti, the director of the Lyceum at Rome, and Mustafa, 
the musical director of the Sistine Chapel. ll the great 
composers are members of the Academy, which among 
musicians bears the same reputation as does that of St. Luke 
among artists. 

Mr. Marzo’s latest compositions are six songs arranged 
for both high and low voice, viz. :‘‘The Quiet Skies,” ‘‘ Hour 
so Entrancing,” ‘‘Tear of Love,” ‘‘ At Springtime,” ‘‘ Memo- 
ria,” **First Love,” all of the highest order of musical and 
artistic merit. 








FLOWERS AND VOICES. 


>ROM an article in La France Medicale, translated for the 

Lancet Clinic by Dr. T. C. Minor, the following extracts 
are taken. They are interesting to thousands who are tak- 
ing vocal lessons: 

Flowers and all perfumes in general, exercise an injurious 
influence on vocal chords. There is no doubt about this 
fact, and, though rarely described, this peculiarity has been 
observed many, many times. What led us to study this 
question of the influence of odors upon the voice may be 
easily explained; it was curiosity. One day there fell under 
our eyes a ‘‘leaf” from a journal, on which was portrayed 
an etching. 

This person was an actress; her picture, like her name, 
need not be mentioned. She had a thousand good qualities 
and very few faults. We read the sketch of her life along 
with her etched face. This informed the public that she 
detested the odor of amber and musk and all other strong 
odors, and her listeners were warned not to perfume them- 
selves when attending her concerts, because she believed, 
‘‘according to Mounet Sully, that perfumes broke one’s 
voice.” 

In the artistic world it has long been noticed that certain 
natural flowers, the lily, mimosa, violet, tuberose, hyacinth, 
and certain essences and extracts, as well as Russian co- 
logne, etc., produce injurious effects on the vocal organs. It 
makes them hoarse, and sometimes, worse still, induces com- 
plete aphonia. Mile. Renee Richard, of the opera company, 
informs us that she is so well convinced on this point that 
she has for a long time past forbidden her students to wear 
or carry,to her residence even a simple -bunch of violets at 
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their waist. Even when her pupils have inhaled such soft 
perfumes while passing along the streets they can not utter 
perfect musical notes. 

At the Conservatory of Music, if they do not teach that 
bouquets should be kept out of concert rooms, it is always 
taught that pupils in attendance should avoid perfumery, no 
matter what its variety may be. Seguy, a professor in this 
school, absolutely forbids the wearing even of flowers in his 
department, and remarked: ‘‘Their effect is to produce 
hoarseness and an abridgment of the voice (about one third). 
Afterwards the pharyngeal mucous membrane, where the 
effects are most perceptible, dries and becomes red. Artifi- 
cial perfumes have a less action. Perfectly equipoised tem- 
peraments are less sensible to the influence of perfumes, 
while the nervous temperaments (neuroses of all kinds) are 
very susceptible. 

‘*If we consider bad odors in general, they seem less active; 
thus the odor of the baths at Bareges leave my voice per- 
fectly free, the ammonia augmenting salivation, and the 
iodine, causing a sensation of burning in the throat, increases 
the movement of deglutition, but does not affect the sonor- 
ity of my voice. Ozone in very small quantities induces a 
rapid trachitis and consecutive hoarseness, that does not per- 
sist long, however; the odors of petroleum, gas, and even 
candles, when combustion is incomplete and badly regula- 
ted, cause an acute sensation of strangulation in the high 
notes, which become difficult, destroying the timber of the 
lower notes.” 





GREAT COMPOSERS. 


AYDN was fond of imitating animal sounds in his sym- 
phonies. In these compositions will be found imita- 
tions of the cat, horse, cow, cuckoo, grasshopper, and don- 





key. 

Donizetti was his own librettist. Several acts of *‘Lucia”’ 
and ‘‘La Favorita,” as well as of other operas, were written 
by him, the libretto furnished not suiting his views of what 
it should be. 

Beethoven liked to work either in the fields or in a beer 
garden. In summer time he always wrote in the open air, 
when the weather permitted, and generally with a glass of 
beer at his elbow. 

Frederick the Great was ambitious to be thought a com- 
poser of music. Over 120 of his pieces have been found, 
and are now in the Imperial Library of Berlin. They are, if 
possible, worse than his poetry. 

Liszt, when studying the piano, was accustomed, as a 
regular occupation, to practice ten hours a day. To the 
end of his professional career he every day played the scales, 
as he said, to limber his fingers. 

Schumann’s father was a bookseller, who gave his son all 
the assistance he could in the musical studies the boy adopt- 
ed almost from infancy. At five young Schumann began 
the piano; at twelve he was writing operas. 

Cherubini copied all his own scores, and that with such 
care that the manuscript looks as though printed. He even 
copied all the orchestral parts, for, as he said, ‘‘there is al- 
ways something to be learned in copying music.” 

Gounod received his first instruction in music from his 
mother, who was a distinguished pianist. He won the grand 
prize at the Paris Conservatory when he was twenty-one. 








A curious relic has been received from Paris by Messrs. 
Erard, at Great Marlborough Street, London. It is the 
pianoforte made by the firm in 1810 for Bonaparte. In shape 
it is a grand, with silver keys, and, oddly enough, it has five 
pedals, two of which work a drum and cymbals placed on 
the bass side of the keyboard, doubtless as a compliment to 
the military tastes of the a hay The piano, which has, 
of course, from time to time been kept in repair, is in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. 
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It is a good time now to get subscribers to the VisiTor. 
A wide-awake person can easily pay all his vacation ex- 
penses by securing new names according to the liberal terms 
offered by its publishers. 








LET no young composer, says a recent writer, hope that 
puzzling subjects, shadowy characterizations, or transcen- 
dental mottoes will atone in these days for a want of fluent 
melody, rational form, coherent counterpoint, originality, and 
really important musical subject-matter. 





Tue Visiror should be put on the list of all teachers and 
pupils as an indispensable part of their equipment. Its con- 
tributors are writers of great experience and of acknowledged 
authority, and the information and help to be gained from 
the Visiror’s columns are invaluable to all in any way inter- 
ested in music. 








Mr. E. V. CuurcH and Col. Wm. Moore made the speeches 
of the evening at the recent banquet of the Chicago Music 
Trade Association. Mr. Church as president gave the annual 
address, and Mr. Moore recalled past times in the making of 


pianos. In the course of his speech he paid a loving trib- 
ute to the memory of his friend Mr. John Church. 








THE importance of orchestral work as a means of musical 
development is more and more becoming recognized and 
made use of in the training of young pupils. Orchestral 
work is an excellent time-trainer. No one can play with 
others who does not keep exact time. It gives one some 


knowledge of other instruments than hisown; an idea of 
tone-quality and color that can not be obtained from a single 
instrument, and opens up a world of music that can not be 
rightly interpreted otherwise. 








Tue lack of interest in the Music-Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation, as shown by the recent gathering at Saratoga, war- 
rants the suggestion that new methods must prevail at these 
meetings, else they will receive the ‘‘go by’ altogether. Long, 
dry essays, largely technical, longer and drier recitals (barring 
a few excellent exceptions), profitless, because acrimonious, 
discussions, etc., etc., and all these things in the hot July 
days, are too much for music-teachers who have just left a 
hard year’s work behind them and are seeking rest and rec- 
reation. The programs of these meetings should be tem- 
pered to the shorn lamb. 


Weare told in Holy Writ that the poor are always with 
us. President Lincoln, in speaking to General Grant of his 
annoyances, said of Congress that it was always with him. 
Quite as everlastingly present to musical editors is the ques- 
tion of natural versus cancel. If our inquiring friends would 
take the trouble to look up the subject as treated in the Vis- 
ITOR for the last-two years or more, further inquiry would be 
needless. Neither term expresses the exact situation. Either 
will do as a technicalname. Between two merely technical 
names we prefer to hold to the one already in use. We do 
not believe that the term ‘‘cancel” can be made to fit the case 
other than as a technical term. The sharp, flat, natural, etc., 
are pitch indicators when used in connection with the staff 
properly prepared. They indicate vital conditions, and de- 
stroy or cancel nothing. 








WE have had some inquiry as to the advisability of play- 
ing the organ continuously during the marriage or commun- 
ion service. A writer in a recent Ladies’ Home Journal 
makes some sensible remarks on this subject. The wedding 
service, he says, is one of the most solemn of all church ser- 
vices, and nothing should be permitted either to detract from 
its religious character, or to withdraw one’s attention from 
'ts administration. The use of the organ, except to accom- 
pany singing and for a processional and recessional, is cer- 
tainly defensible only when it is so skillfully and softly played 
as to please and not disturb. Then it is bound to become, 
to many at least, by its very beauty, a source of distraction 
from the beauty and interest of the service. 

The same objection may be urged against the use of the 
organ during the communion service, tcr then the mind of 
the communicant should be wholly engrossed with the ser- 
vice, which to most persons, it may be safely asserted, is im- 
possible, whether the music be good or bad. 








Tue chairman of the board of trustees of a certain church 
in a neighboring town writes us as follows: ‘‘We are de- 
sirous of learning what is the rule .or custom in churches 
generally with regard to granting the use of the organ for 
practice to persons other than the organist. In the past, sev- 
eral persons, usually young ladies, have been permitted to 
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use the organ for this purpose. The privilege, we find, is 
open to abuse, as when one is allowed the privilege, the others 
deem they are entitled to it, to the inconvenience of the sex- 
ton and probably not to the benefit of the instrument.” 

Our opinion in this matter we do not hesitate to express, 
as it is the result of a long experience. We have always in- 
sisted on our own right as organist to use the organ for prac- 
tice and preparation for the church service, and we think it is 
the custom everywhere to allow the organist this right, as his 
study and practice inure directly to the benefit of the church. 
But we do not see why others should have this privilege, and 
do not believe it wise to grant it, not even to the pupils 
of the organist unless he or they undertake to keep the or- 
gan in good condition. Organs, like some people, are ‘‘techy’”’ 
things, and the ‘‘more they are let alone” the better for all 
concerned. 








IT may not be generally known that the great art of lith- 
ography owes its discovery to music, although it was the 
result of an accident. It was in the year 1796. The citi- 
zens of Munich had just witnessed the first triumphant per- 
formance of Mozart's opera of ‘‘Don Juan,” and the theater 
was deserted by all save one, Alois Senefelder, who, after 
making the round of inspection in the building to see that 
no sparks had ignited anything combustible, retired to his 
room to stamp the tickets for admission for the day follow- 
ing. When he entered his apartments he had three things 
in his hands— a polished whetstone, which he had pur- 
chased for sharpening razors, a ticket stamp still moistened 
with printing ink, and a check on the treasurer of the thea- 
ter for his weekly salary. As he placed the latter upon the 
tablea gust of wind swept it high up in his room for a mo- 
ment, and then deposited it in a basin filled with water. 
Senefelder dried the wet paper as well as he could, and then 
weighted it down with the whetstone, upon which he had 
carelessly placed the printing stamp. When he returned to 
his room the following morning he was astonished at see- 
ing the letters of the stamp printed with remarkable accu- 
racy upon the dampened paper. A thought came to him. 
He wondered whether by some such means he could not 
simplify his work of continually copying the songs of the 
chorus. He went out and purchased a large stone, com- 
menced experimenting, and finally discovered the art of 
printing from stone—lithography. 


LS a LA 
DEATH OF WILLIAM HOOPER. 
PRESIDENT OF THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


The Visiror is again called upon to chronicle the loss by 
death of one of the officers of The John Church Company, 
the publishers of this magazine, and once more it is the pres- 
ident of the company who has been taken away. 

Mr. William Hooper died at Greenwich, Conn., July 18, 
in the eighty-second year of his age. He left Cincinnati 
about two weeks previously with the intention of visiting 
his wife and daughter in Paris, and was taken ill at Green- 
wich. His sister, Miss Caroline Hooper, was with him, and 
upon receipt of the telegram announcing Mr. Hooper's ill- 
ness, the manager of the Company, Mr. Frank A. Lee, went 
on and remained with him. 
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The following sketch of the life of Mr. Hooper we have 
compiled from our city papers, all of which without excep- 
tion paid honorable tribute to his long and useful life. 

Mr. Hooper was one of the old-time business men of Cin- 
cinnati, and was recognized as a very able and successful 
merchant and financier. 

He was a native of Exeter, Eng., but came here at the age 
of sixteen, and entered the Franklin Bank as clerk. This 
bank was then under the presidency of John H. Groesbeck. 
Later he formed a partnership with L. B. Harrison, estab- 
lishing the firm of Harrison & Hooper, so long and favorably 
known in the grocery trade here. Upon the, withdrawal of 
this firm from business after a most successful and reputable 
career, Mr. Hooper became the president of the Central 
National Bank, remaining at its head until it was consoli- 
dated with the First National, of which L. B. Harrison, Mr. 
Hooper's former partner. has been president for many years. 

Mr. Hooper became a director in the First National Bank, 
and has been associated with his former partner in its man- 
agement for many years. It seems to bea link that main- 
tained the connection that began when both were young 
men. 

Mr. Hooper was for some years occupied in looking after 
and improving real estate, of which he was a large owner, as 
well as caring for his large holdings of stocks, bonds, and 
other securities, which he was believed to possess. Later, 
however, he became quite extensively interested in the John 
Church Company and has devoted a portion of his time 
since to the business of that concern. 

Mr. Hooper was a wide reader. He accumulated a vast 
fund of valuable information. Of a live, literary turn of 
mind, his inclination while young was to follow this bent 
of mind, but he drifted into the mercantile field and there 
became wealthy, but he never gave up his literary tastes, 
and until he was last taken ill he was fond of spending his 
leisure moments with some good book. He was fond of 
traveling. He had crossed the Atlantic nearly forty times, 
and was preparing to cross the water when a paralytic 
stroke laid him low at Greenwich, Conn., where death over- 
took him. He was twice married, his first wife being a 
niece of Charles Stetson, who died within a few months. 
Mr. Hooper’s second wife was a Mrs. Troombly, who is now 
a widow for the second time. One daughter is the result 
of the second marriage, the daughter being the Marquise 
d’ Adda, a resident of Paris. 

The Marquis died in 1892. Only recently records were 
made of the transfer by Mr. Hooper of four of his most val- 
uable pieces of property in Cincinnati to the Marquise. Mrs. 
Hooper has lived for several years in Europe with her daugh- 
ter, but Mr. Hooper, owing to his large business interests, 
was obliged to live on this side of the water. He built a 
magnificent home on East Walnut Hills, overlooking the 
Ohio River, and there he made his home while in this city. 

He was a broad-minded citizen, public-spirited, and kind 
to those in whom he took an interest. He was a strong 
pillar of the New Jerusalem Church, and gave a great deal 
of money in a quiet way to charity. He took a deep interest 
in educational affairs. He was a great friend of the Hughes 
High School. His word was as good as his bond, and his 
name was one of the best known in financial circles in the 
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city. A keen observer of current events, a good judge of 
humanity, shrewd in business, William Hooper was a citi- 
zen who will be missed very much by those who where 
associated with him during his successful career. He was 
exceedingly kind to his friends, and often did much for them 
without their knowledge. 

He was respected by all who knew him, and the news 
of his death caused sorrow to the many friends who have 
so long known and associated with him in business and so- 
cial life. 


CITY NOTES. 


Mr. C. C. Washburne, the new basso of the quartet of the 
Mt. Auburn Baptist Church, made a great hit at a recent 
‘*Zoo” concert. He sang ‘‘The Lightning King,” by Ervini, 
and ‘‘Love our star shall be,” very acceptably. He is espe- 
cially fortunate in such songs. The wonder is how such a 
big voice can come from such a little body. 


Miss Florence Perkins remains at Soule College, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., another year as head of the music department. 
The Visiror is glad to know of her success. 


We know of a first-class college for young ladies which is 
in need of a teacher of vocal and instrumental music. A 
thorough teacher and brilliant pianist is desired. We shall 
be pleased to forward suitable applications. 


The following obituary notice was recently received by 
The John Church Co., Band Instrument Department: 

Gentlemen—Replying to yours of late date, it becomes my sad and painful 
duty to chronicle the sudden death of the infant prodigy, ‘‘ The J Cor- 
net Band,’ caused by lack of nourishment from its parents, the citizens of 


J—. Yours weepingly, 
X. X. X. 


Xaver Scharwenka, just before leaving for Europe for the 
summer, placed in the hands of our publishers seven new 
compositions in manuscript which are now being engraved 
and will shortly be issued. Among them are two character- 
istic Polish Dances which are the equal of anything of the 
kind from his pen. There is also a beautiful Menuet, a Ta- 
rantelle, a Scherzo, a Barcarolle, and a Spanisches Standchen, 
all characteristic of the genius of this celebrated teacher and 
composer. 


‘*Pinafore,”’ at the Carnival Garden, Covington, Ky., had 
a very successful run of two weeks. The company is com- 
posed of local amateurs, whose work is worthy of pro- 
fessionals. The company went to Cleveland early last month 
for a two-weeks’ engagement. ‘‘Swim out, O'Grady,” 
Seabrooke’s great hit in ‘‘ Tabasco,” was one of the most 
successful interpolations. 


Miss Louise Rollwagen, formerly of this city, now of Bos- 
ton, is spending a few weeks of the summer vacation in her 
old home. Later she goes to Gloucester, Mass., and the Isle 
of Shoals, where she has recital engagements. It would grat- 
ify her large number of friends if she would give a recital 
here. 


The last of many rumors pro and con is to the effect that 
Prof. Van der Stucken, of New York, will not come to this 
city to take charge of the permanent orchestra. 


We have to record the death, July 13, of Mr. Frederick 
Werner Steinbrecher, at one time one of Cincinnati's most 
prominent musicians. Mr. Steinbrecher was a pianist of 
great skill, having received his musical education from the 
great Chopin. As an interpreter of Chopin’s beautiful piano 


compositions he was especially successful, while as a teacher 
he gained the most artistic results from the large class of pu- 
pils in his charge. The deceased attained the age of seven- 
ty-eight years. 


The ‘‘Zoo” concerts are very popular this season. Bell- 
stedt has a fine band and gives sufficient variety of music to 
please all tastes. 





HERE AND THERE. 


Our old friend, Prof. John Horn, is now located at Mait- 
land, Mo., as busy as ever, teaching and composing. He 
came to America in 1864, after a successful professional career 
in Germany, and has taught in many of the prominent cities 
of the United States, and numbers among his pupils many 
who are now successful teachers and performers. The Vis- 
ITOR wishes for him continued success, and ‘‘may he live 
long and prosper,” as Rip Van Winkle says. 





The cantata of ‘‘ The Pillar of Fire,” by Messrs. Root and 
Butterworth, received a fine performance recently at Roslin- 
dale, near Boston, under the direction of Mr. George Dame, 
who is well known as a successful director. of this class of 
entertainment. The concert was for the benefit of the build- 
ing fund, and a handsome sum was realized. The chorus 
numbered fifty voices. 


No more popular singer has ever visited the Florida Chau- 
tauqua than Miss Margaret Goetz. At her last appearance 
she was awarded the heartiest Chautauqua salute for her em- 
inently satisfactory work. 


The Neave Music School, Salisbury, N. C., closed its aca- 
demic year with a grand concert, June 16. An excellent 
audience was in attendance, and the program reflected much 
credit upon both teachers and pupils. 


The seventeenth National Saengerfest held in New York 
City last month was one of the most successful meetings of 
the kind. It was opened by a grand torchlight procession. 
The concerts were given at the Madison Square Garden. One 
of the features of the first concert was an eloquent address 
by Mr. Wm. Steinway, who was followed by the governor 
of the state in an address of welcome. Among the soloists 
who assisted the societies in the various concerts were Miss 
Emma Juch, Mme. Materna, Miss Maud Powell, Sig. Cam- 
panari, Victor Herbert, etc., etc. 





NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Mascagni resides at Leghorn, Italy. He is very happily 
married, and has several children. 





Mr. L. C. Elson’s recent lectures have been as follows: 
Philadelphia, July 1-16; Lakeside, Ohio (Summer Assembly), 
July 26-29; Madison, Wis., July 31. His new lecture for the 
next season will be ‘‘The Songs and Legends of the Sea.” 


The Royal Academy of Musical Amateurs at Lisbon, whose 
president is the King of Portugal, has made an honorary 
member of Giulio Ricordi, the music publisher. 


Madam Alboni has left some very handsome legacies to 
the Paris poor. In the conclusion of her will the testatrix 
says that by singing and practicing the sublime and consol- 
ing lyric art she acquired all the fortune she possessed, and 
that she looked forward to leaving life with the pleasing 
thought of having used her money for the purpose of en- 
couraging and consoling others. 











Strelezki, the pianist, tells the following story of Liszt: ‘‘! 
remember once a Miss M—— playing a sonata by Sterndale 
Bennett, a work of a very prosy type, and certainly lacking 
in anything like spontaneity or poetry. Liszt was evidently 
not familiar with it, so, after playing some six or seven pages, 
he gently tapped Miss M—— on the arm and said: ‘ Made- 
moiselle, would you kindly name the piece you are perform- 
ing?’ ‘Certainly, sir,’ she replied, ‘it is the sonata ‘‘ The 
Maid of Orleans,” by William Sterndale Bennett.’ ‘H’m,’ 
said Liszt, ‘it’s a pity the original manuscript didn’t meet the 
same fate as the Maid.’ 


The danger of being a ‘‘ready-made man” was forcibly 
illustrated at the recent Saengerfest at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York. When Director Zoellner was leading the 
chorus in ‘‘ Still ruht der See,” his coat began to rip up the 
back, and caused much amusement to the audience and sur- 
prise to the chorus. By the time the selection was finished, 
the coat was torn almost in halves. When he turned his 
back to the singers a mighty roar shook the building to the 
foundation. When he again appeared he had exchanged the 
wrecked garment for a whole coat. 








M. T. N. A. 


The Music-Teachers’ National Association convened, as an- 
nounced, at Saratoga July 2-6. The gathering was not a 
large one, nor was it very enthusiastic, if all reports are true. 
There were the usual concerts and ‘‘ papers” of about the 
usual grade and importance, heavy and tiresome at any time, 
and especially so in hot weather. To our mind the time 
for holding these meetings is unfortunate, but we suppose 
that question to have been duly considered by the managers. 

The association was-welcomed to Saratoga by the village 
president, C. N. Mitchell, who was followed by a pleasant 
response by Mr. E. M. Bowman, president of the M. T.N. A. 
Then came the annual address by the president, and Secre- 
tary Perkins’ report, which latter is always a spicy document, 
the session closing with a recital by W. W. Lauder and Miss 
Mae Acton, both of Chicago. The afternoon session was 
opened by Miss —_ Fay, whose subject was, of course, the 
Deppe Method. ter a discussion of the paper, and a little 
Saratoga water, Mr. A. K. Virgil took the platform and dis- 
cussed the Clavier question, presenting illustrations by pu- 
pils trained by the Clavier methods. 

There was an evening concert of good quality and pro- 
Penge by various members of the association. Wednes- 

day, the second day, was the 4th of July, and there were 

several explosions during the morning meeting, not of fire- 
crackers, but of temper, which were not very creditable to 
the organization or to the members who indulged in them. 
In the afternoon Emil Liebling, of Chicago, gave one of his 
characteristic recitals. He is always good, and it is always 
a delight to hear this talented and whole-souled musician and 
artist. 

On Thursday Mr. B. J. Lang, of Boston, spoke on Piano- 
touch, and Mr. C. C. Mitchell, also of Boston, on the Mod- 
ern Organ. Then came the playing of Foerster’s quartet by 
the Detroit Philharmonic Club, which also gave a concert in 
the evening. 

On Friday Mr. Krehbiel gave his lecture on ‘‘The Folk 
Song of America.” In the afternoon Mr. Morris Steinert 
played on his collection of archaic-keyed instruments, and 
read a lecture on the same. Arthur Friedheim gave a Liszt 
concert in the evening. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 
Albert A. Stanley, of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
president; Dr. H. S. Perkins, of Chicago, secretary; Adolph 
M. Foerster, of Pittsburg, treasurer; August Wa dauer and 
Ernest R. Kroeger, St. Tous, Emilio Agrammonte, of New 
York, executive committee; Joseph Otter, of St. Louis, Aug- 
ust Hyllested, of Chicago, and A. J. Gantvoort, of Cincin- 
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nati, program committee ; Robert Bonner, of Providence, John 


+A. Broekhoven, of Cincinnati, Emil Liebling, of Chicago, with 


Wilson G. Smith, committee on American compositions; 
W. W. Lauder, of Chicago, Henry Harding, of Freehold, N. 
J.,and M. I. Eppstein, of St. Louis, auditing committee. 


PUCK AT THE PIANO. 


AA Mapes. ~—-insical art in Europe is largely in the hands 
of very young people, and musical precocity nowadays 
to be conspicuous must be something marvelous. | have 
just heard the little nine-year old Polish pianist Raoul Roc- 
zalski, and in that connection the above reflection occurs to 
me. Forexample: The Philharmonic Orchestra of Munich 
has not in it a man who is yet thirty years of age, to judge 
from appearances—not a gray or even a bald head among 
the lot—and the first concertmeister (there are two of them), 
Alfred Krassett, is a consummate artist at the age of twenty- 
two or three—again judging from appearances. 

Roczalski is a little pumpkin of a fellow, fat and rosy, who 
is a combination of the baby and the veteran that can not eas- 
ily be described. There is nothing spirttue/le in his appear- 
ance. Puck, ina tall hat and dress coat, ordering about the 
senate of the United States makes as good an illustration as 
comes to hand. He appears ina plain black silk blouse, 
with a plain white collar about his neck. His hair is cropped 
short and he wears tan neglige shoes, as though he had out- 
grown the vanities of personal appearance. He bows un- 
smilingly to his audience, and shrugs his shoulders and 
makes aged gestures of deprecation if they ask too many 
repetitions of him. 

He walks on and off the stage with long (?), swinging 

strides, and while preluding upon the instrument he gazes 
carelessly around upon his audience as though he were re- 
gretting that he could not recall the enthusiasm of his 
outh. And while he is playing, you imagine that fifty years 
efore, in some previous state of existence, perhaps, he 
might have involuntarily hurried his tempos or blurred his 
phrases or scrambled his runs or shaded unevenly or re- 
tarded to gain time for a difficult run, or from nervousness 
made wrong accents or neglected secondary themes or 
failed to bring out all the parts in polyphony or ‘‘ lost his 
head” and forgot his notes, or have done something youth- 
ful and immature; but you immediately see that in the 
present venerable Stage of his art all those things are im- 
possible! 

The program that | heard included, among other things, 
a gavotte, by Bach, a fantasie, by Mozart, Chopin’s G-minor 
ballade, Hungarian rhapsody, No. 13, by Liszt, and some 
pieces by the infant sage himself, one of the latter a gavotte 
in G minor, being a truly finished composition, containing 
some neat canonic treatment. His motions while he plays 
are those of one long out of leading strings—he has all the 
graces and some of the affectations of the veteran concert- 
player. His execution seems to be equal to anything, weak 
only in octaves—he can’t yet reach one easily—and finger 
strength—he is nine years old. 

I think I have never heard greater velocity in runs; though, 
as for that, | heard him in a hall too large for a piano. Ina 
Hummel larghetto, where the right hand must play melodic 
figures alternately above and below a continuous trill for the 
same hand, this chubby virtuoso makes a rapid and abso- 
lutely even trill, changing the fingers upon it without the 
slightest break. 

He strikes wrong notes occasionally, generally in the 
easier passages, and here and there he rearranges a passage 
to come within the grasp of his hand. The boy was born 
in Warsaw in 1885; he received his principal instruction 
from L. Marek, of Lemberg, a ‘* pupil of Liszt” —a genuine 
one, this time—whose care of the child's talent is universally 
commended by the critics. Freperic W. Root. 
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A TRIBUTE TO MUSICAL BRUIN. 


N°: don’t despise the bear, either in his life or his death. 
He is a kingly fellow, every inch a king; a curious, 
monkish, music-loving, roving Robin Hood of his somber 
woods; a silent monk, who knows a great deal more than 
he tells, writes Joaquin Miller, in the San Francisco Evening 
Post. And please don’t go to look at him and sit in judg- 
ment on him behind the bars. Put yourself in his place and 
see how much of manhood or kinghood would be left in 
ey with a muzzle on your mouth and only enough liberty 
eft to push your nose between two rusty bars and catch the 
peanut which the good little boy has found to be a bad one, 
and so generously tosses it to the bear. 

We were going to mill, father and I, and Lyte Howard, 
in Oregon, with an ox team, a dozen or two bags of wheat, 
threshed with a flail and winnowed with a wagon-cover, 
and were camped by the Calipooia River, for it took two 
days to reach the mill; and Lyte got out his fiddle, keeping 
his gun, of course, close at hand. Pretty soon the oxen 
came down, came very close, so close that they almost put 
their cold, moist noses against the backs of our necks as we 
sat there on the ox-yokes, in our blankets, around the crack- 
ling pine-log fire, and listened and listened to the wild, 
sweet strains that swept up and up and up till the very tree 
tops seemed to dance and quiver with delight. 

Then suddenly father seemed to feel the presence of some- 
thing strange, or of somebody, and | felt it too. But the 


fiddler felt, saw, heard nothing but the divine, wild melody 
that made the very pine trees dance and quiver to their tips. 
Oh, for the pure, wild, sweet, plaintive music once more! 
The music of ‘‘ Monnie Musk,” ‘‘ Zip Coon,”’ ‘‘ Ol Dan Tuck- 
er,”’ and all the other dear old airs that once made a hun- 
dred thousand happy feet keep time on the puncheon floors 


from Hudson’s bank to the Oregon. But no more now. 
They have passed away forever with the Indian, the pio- 
neer, and music-loving bear. It is strange how a man—I 
mean the natural man—will feel a presence long before he 
hears or sees it. You can always feel the approach of a— 
but | forget. You are of another generation, a generation 
that only reads, takes thought at second hand only, if at all, 
and you would not understand; so let us get forward and 
not waste time in explaining the unexplainable. — 

Father put me behind him, as an animal will its young, 
and peered back and down through the dense tangle of the 
deep river bank between two of the huge oxen which had 
crossed the plains with us to the water's edge; then he 
reached back around and drew me to him with his left hand, 
pointing between the oxen sharp down the bank with his 
right forefinger. 

A bear! Two bears! and another coming; one already 
more than half way across on the great mossy log that lay 
above the deep, sweeping waters of the Calipooia; and Lyte 
kept on, and the wild, sweet music leaped and swept 
through the delighted dancing boughs above. Then father 
reached back to the fire and thrust a long, burning bough 
deeper into the dying embers, and the glittering sparks 
leaped and laughed and danced and swept out and up as if 
to companion with the stars. 

Then Lyte knew. He did not hear, he did not see, he 
only felt; but the fiddle forsook his fingers and his chin in a 
second, and his gun was to his face with the muzzle thrust 
down between the oxen. And then my father’s gentle hand 
reached out, lay on that long, black Kentucky rifle barrel, 
and it lay down, slept once more at the fiddler’s side, and 
again the melodies; and the very stars came down, believe 
me, to listen, for they never seemed so big and so close by 
before. 

And that is all there is to say about that, except to say 
that my father was the gentlest gentleman | ever knew, and 
his influence must have been boundless; for who ever heard 
of any hunter laying down his rifle with a family of fat black 


bears holding the little snow-white cross on their breasts 
almost within reach of its muzzle ? 

The moon came up by and by, and the chin of the weary 
fiddler sank lower and lower, till all was still. The oxen lay 
down and ruminated, with their noses nearly against us. 
Then the coal-black bears melted away before the milk- 
white moon, and we slept there with the sweet breath of 
the cattle, like incense, upon us. 


THE CUCKOO. 
HOW THE OLD ANGLO-SAXON CELEBRATED A NOW FAMOUS BIRD. 


Bp oldest English song, the music of whichstill survives, 
was written inhonor of the bird that hasof late attained 
anunenviable notoriety in the United States. It may interest 
students of early English, or so-called Anglo-Saxon, to read 
the song in its original garb. Here is this choice piece of 
English as she was writ by the makers of the English na- 
tion. 
Summer is i-cumen in, 
Llude sing cuccu; 
Groweth sed and bloweth med, 
And springth up the wide nu 
Sing cuccu, cuccu. . 


Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calue cu; 
Bulluc stereth, bucke verteth; 
Murie sing cuccu, 
Cuccu, cuccu. 
Wel singes then cuccu, 
Ne swik then nauer nu, 
Sing cuccu nu, 
Sing cuccu, 


The accepted translation of this into comparatively mod- 
ern English, as rendered by Thomas Warton, a poet-lau- 
reate of some renown in his day. is as follows: 


Summer is a coming in, 
Loud sing, cuckow; 
Groweth seed and bloweth meed, 
And springeth the wood now, 
Sing palo om cuckow . 


Ewe bleateth after lamb, 
Loweth calf after cow, 
Bullock starteth, buck departeth, 
Merry sing cuckow, 
Cuckow, cuckow. 
Well singeth cuckow. 
Nor cease to sing now, 
Sing cuckow now, 
Sing cuckow. 
—-Brooklyn Times. 








TirRING THE PupiL.—In teaching the pianoforte, great care 
should be taken never to tire the pupil. Especially does 
this apply to very young scholars. The lessons of the latter 
should always be made to seem as much like play as pos- 
sible. I knew an excellent lady teacher who had some very 
juvenile pupils, and who interested them deeply in the most 
intricate scales by telling them stories about her different 
fingers as they traversed the keyboard. For instance, she 
would say, ‘‘Now, the fingers of my right hand and of my 
left are members of rival fire companies, and they are run- 
ning a race to a fire. The forefinger of each hand ts the cap- 
tain of his company, so he will run ahead and lead all the 
others. Look out, now; off they go!” and away would 
dash the nimble fingers up and down the keyboard, while 
the little pupil, with her interest aroused to the utmost, and 
no longer regarding her pianoforte instruction as a tiresome 
lesson, looks on enthusiastically to see whether the right or 
left hand company will get to the fire first, and determines 
to practice unceasingly, until she can play such a splendid 
game ‘‘all by herself.” AFAEL JOSEFFY. 











HOW THEY COMPOSED. 


ISZT was tall, angular, and thin. His hands were very ” 
large, and his fingers so long as to enable him to cover 
an octave and a half. His side face bore a striking resem- 
blance to that of Calhoun. His marvelous dexterity at the 
piano was the result of native talent, aided by almost incred- 
ible labor. As a child he practiced ten hours a day, and in- 
creased this time as he approached manhood. 

Wagner had a clearly molded, classical face, with thin, 
cynical lips, which seemed to wear a perpetual sneer. He 
was exceedingly vain, greatly disliked to hear words of praise 
given to any other composer, and rarely spoke in even faint 
commendation of the greatest of his predecessors. 

Schubert was so prolific of songs that he never remem- 
bered, a few days later, what he had written. A friend 
placed one of Schubert's own songs before its composer two 
weeks after it had been produced. The latter had forgotten 
it, and asked whose it was. 

Cherubini so closely identified his sympathies with his 
work that when writing a pathetic passage he would cry like 
a child. He was often found in tears over his score, and 
some of his manuscripts are thus so blotted as to be almost 
illegible. 

Donizetti was of a melancholy temperament and subject to 
fits of mental depression without visible cause. During his 
last three years his melancholia became so pronounced that 
he was incapable of giving attention to his work. 

Sullivan does not write more than one or two songs a year. 
He receives hundreds of poems for music, but generally does 
not read them. 

Halevy liked smoking, and always composed best with a 
long pipe in his mouth, the bowl resting on the floor. 








WOMEN COMPOSERS. =" 34a 


HE authoress of ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins” may be recom- 
mended, by way of pastime, to peruse a singular article 
in the current Atlantic Monthly, devoted to the subject of 
female musical composers. The author of that paper accepts 
as his premises the principles laid down above, and there- 
with easily finds a reason for the fewness of such composers. 
‘* Because woman,” he observes complacently, if a little dom- 
ineeringly, ‘‘is comparatively deficient in active emotional 
force, she can not for this reason produce that which at its 
best is the highest and strongest of all modes of emotional 
expression.” 

Whether this is or is not the reason of such an obvious 
deficiency, there can not be any doubt about the bald fact 
that there are surprisingly few women who have ever com- 
posed music of any substantial value. Here and there, 
indeed, one encounters a successful song-writer among 
women; but it would be difficult to find one woman who 
has succeeded in any greater musical achievement. We 
have, for our own part, encountered the unpublished work 
of one English lady which has impressed us very singularly ; 
but there is not, if we make a general statement, one female 
composer of music who can rank among the great masters. 

hy this should be we do not pretend to determine. 
We are even not persuaded by this writer's great argument 
already detailed. Nevertheless, he certainly makes a strong 
point in his answer to the commonplace contention that 
women have never had the opportunity of learning; for an 
exception of a prominent kind must be made with regard to 
music. ‘‘ Whatever else was denied her, this was granted. 
The lute was put into her hands many centuries before 
the pen.” Therefore we must acknowledge the patent facts 
of the case; and having heard this writer's explanation, it 
would be amusing and instructive to hear that of Mdme. 
Sarah Grand. Then perhaps we might even form a conclu- 
sion on our own account. 
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ym) =9THE FUNERAL-SONG OF THE OMAHA INDIANS. 


be 


7 = funeral-song is sung at the obsequies of any man or 
woman who has been greatly respected in the tribe. 
Upon the death of such a one, men in the prime of early 
manhood meet together near the lodge of the deceased, divest 
themselves of all clothing but the breech-cloth, make two in- 
cisions in the left arm, and under the loop of flesh so made 
thrust a willow branch, having on it sprays of leaves. With 
the blood dripping upon the green branches hanging from 
their arms and shoulder-blades, the men move silently in 
single file to the lodge where the dead lies; there, ranging 
themselves in a line shoulder to shoulder, and marking the 
rhythm of the tune by beating together two small willow 
rods, they sing in unison the funeral-song. 

There is a violent contrast between the bleeding singers 
and their vocal utterances, for the music in its major strains 
suggests sunshine, birds, and verdure, and has a fleet, happy 
movement. Nevertheless, there must be some latent har- 
mony between the song and the ceremony. Music, the In- 
dian believes, has power to reach the unseen world. The 
spirit of the dead man can hear the song as it leaves the 
body, and the glad cadences are to cheer him as he goes 
from those who have been dear to him on earth. He hears 
only, he can not see—so the song is for him; the bleeding 
wounds of the singers are expressions of the loss felt by the 
friends of the dead; his kindred can take note of the man 
ifested sympathy—the wounds are for them. 

It is a custom among the Omahas to cease wailing at a 
certain point in the funeral ceremonies, for the reason, they 
say, that the departing one must not be distressed as he 
leaves his home behind him. It is also customary after a 
death to lacerate the limbs, as the shedding of blood ex- 
presses how vital is the loss. The funeral-song and cere- 
mony, savage as they appear at first sight, are really full of 
tender unselfishness, and indicate a strong belief in the con- 
tinuation of life and its affections. —Alice C. Fletcher, in the 
Century. 





T= following good story, told by Leoncavallo himself, is 
going the rounds of the continental press, says the Lon- 
don Musical Opinion. The composer of ‘‘! Pagliacci’’ was 
once in a small Italian town, Forli by name, when he saw 
the announcement of a performance of his opera in the 
local theater. As he thought that he was entirely unknown 
in the town, he determined to go and witness the perform- 
ance. Having purchased a ticket he entered the theater, 
which was quite full. As the work proceeded the applause 
increased, and thus the composer had the felicity of observ- 
ing the public enthusiasm for his work. Next to him sat a 
young lady who applauded as if she were paid to do so. 
She, however, noticed that her neighbor showed no signs of 
approval. Turning to him she said: ‘‘ Why do you not 
applaud; do you not like the opera?” ‘‘No,”’ said he, 
‘on the contrary, it displeases me. It is the work of a be- 
ginner, to say nothing worse!" ‘‘Then I can only say that 
you know nothing of music,”’ said the lady. ‘‘O, but! do,” 
replied Leoncavallo, and in order to prove the truth of this 
remark he began a lecture on counterpoint, etc. ‘‘ Take this 
motiv, for example,” said he, whistling a melody softly. 
‘*This aria has been stolen directly from Bizet, that from 
Beethoven.” The lady looked at him scornfully; but at 
the close of the performance she gave him a look of resent- 
ment, adding, ‘‘Is this truly your firm conviction as to the 
music?” ‘‘Certainly it is.” ‘‘Good!’ Off went the lady 
one way, Leoncavallo going another. 

Sequel! On the following morning Leoncavallo was 
breaking his fast at a restaurant, reading the local paper the 
while. Turning to the notice of the performance of his op- 
era, he was completely nonplussed to read his remarks to 
the lady printed precisely as he had uttered them! The 
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lady happened to be the critic for that paper, and she had at 
once transferred her conversation with the composer to pa- 
per, heading it, ‘‘Leoncavallo on the Subject of His ‘Pag- 
liacci.’’’ She, at any rate, had recognized him. 








Te stories of Beethoven's piano-playing do not seem to 
be exhausted. A recent German musical journal has 
some interesting remarks by Rubinstein. E. E. Ayres, in 
Etude, gives a translation of some of these remarks. ‘‘Beet- 
hoven could not be called a virtuoso in the usual sense of 
the word. He did not possess the utmost finish, the fine 
polish and uniform certainty in his control of his difficulties. 
But who would not prefer Beethoven to any piano virtuoso? 
Beethoven himself wrote Hartel from Toplitz in 1812: ‘1 
am not very friendly to bare virtuosity.’ He controlled even 
the keys to an unusual degree, but with him the spiritual 
stood first. Indeed at the expense of technique, as we al- 
ready know. He was not so scrupulous in regard to him- 
self as he was with others.” 

Ries tells the following delightful story of his old master. 
‘‘One evening | was to play a sonata of Beethoven’s which 
one does not often hear. As he was present and | had not 
studied this sonata with him I declared myself willing to 
play the others, but not this. The company turned to Beet- 
hoven, who at length said, ‘Now you will not play so badly 
that | can not listen?’ In the end | was obliged to play. 
Beethoven turned as usual toward me. When | made a 
mistake in the left hand, Beethoven tapped me on the head 
with his finger, which the Princess L , who leaned on 
the piano opposite, laughingly observed. After I had fin- 
ished, Beethoven said, ‘Well done, you do not need to learn 
sonatas with me first. The finger-tap only proved my at- 
tention to you.’ Later he played, and chose the D minor 
Sonata, op. 31. The princess, who expected that even Beet- 
hoven would make some mistakes, stood behind his chair 
while | turned the music. At the measures 53 and 54 he 
also blundered noticeably. The —— gave him a few 
not very soft strokes on the head with the remark, ‘If a 
pupil receives a finger for a false note, then the master must 
be punished with the full hand for greater mistakes.’ Every- 
one laughed, Beethoven first. He then began again, and 
played wonderfully, especially the Adagio, which was inim- 
itable.’’ 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


Richard Wagner, in his 4! youth, wanted to be a paint- 


er, but soon discovered that he couldn't draw. The expe- 
rience of the Chicago orchestra indicates that his musical 
compositions have the same defect. 


Figg: ‘‘What does this paper mean when it speaks of the 
timbre of Solfa’s voice?” Fogg: ‘‘ That's a polite way of 
saying that his singing is wooden.” 


Doctor (to servant girl): ‘‘Well, now, what is your par- 
ticular affection?’’ Servant girl (bashfully): ‘‘ Please, sir, he’s 
a clarinet player.” 


‘‘What do you think of Mr. Hardhit’s execution?” asked 
Miss Gushey at the musicale. ‘‘l hadn't heard of it,” said 
Old Growley, ‘‘but | think it’s a good idea; when does the 
hanging take place?” 


WANTED THE LaTEsT.—Yesterday morning a man went 
into a music store and asked for ‘‘Ave Maria.” 

‘‘Which one do you want?” asked the clerk. 

‘‘Oh, 1 don’t know whose it is,” he said. ‘‘Give me the 
best one.” 


‘Well, we have one by Gounod, Liszt, Luzzi, Mascagni, 
Millard, Cherubini, and Dulcken—any one is good.” 

‘**Gosh!”’ said the customer, ‘‘I didn’t know there was so 
many. Give me Jerry Beene’s.” 

Cherubini’s was handed him, but about noon he came 
back dissatisfied. 

‘*This is no good on earth,” he said. 
nor tail to the tune.” 

Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria” was then given him, but three 
o'clock brought him back again. 

**It wasn’t ‘Ave Maria’ at all | wanted,” he explained. ‘‘It 
was ‘Sweet Marie.’ —/ndianapolis Sentinel. 


‘**I can’t make head 


Dr. H. R. Palmer sends us the following, for which we 
hold him responsible: Tom: ‘‘We had a little baby last 
night from heaven.’” Tim: ‘‘That’s nuffin, our little baby 
went to heaven the day before.” Tom: ‘‘I say, Tim, | bet 
it's the same kid!” 


Not an ‘‘OrF NiGHT.”—Mrs. Newgold (at the box office) : 
‘‘Are opera seats on sale here?” Ticket-seller: ‘‘ Yes, 
ma'am." Mrs. Newgold: ‘‘Well, what night do Lohengrin 
and Carmen sing together?”—Chbicago Record. 


The Visiror assigns the following paragraph to its hu- 
morous column, not because of its being a. joke, which it is 
not, but because like a joke it can not but raise a’smile at 
the great difference between London spelling and pronunci- 
ation: 

ENGLISH PRONUNCIATIONS.—Here are some curious pronun- 
ciations (all of names in England), which we give for the 
benefit of our young readers, and also for the old ones. 

Abergavenny is pronounced Abergenny. 

Beauchamp is pronounced Beecham. 

Brougham is pronounced Broom. 

Bulwer is pronounced Buller. 

Cholmondeley is pronounced Chumley. 

Cirencester is pronounced Sissister. 

Cockburn is pronounced Cobun. 

Grosvenor is pronounced Grovenor. 

Hawarden is pronounced Harden. 

Holborn is pronounced Habun. 

Knollys is pronounced Knowles. 

Wemyss is pronounced Weems. 

Taliaferro is pronounced Tolliver. 

Thames is pronounced Tems. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


Observations of a Musician and Observations of a Traveler are two 
very interesting brochures by Louis Lombard, of the Utica Conservatory of 
Music. The little man is a great traveler, and. evidently a close observer, and 
his notes of travel, musical cogitations, etc., are rich and racy. We have 
much enjoyed the reading of both booklets. 


The Treble Clef Choir is a book devoted wholly to music for Women’s 
Voices, and is a gem in every particular. Most of the music, which is in great 
variety sacred and secular, is arranged for four voices with a novel placing of 
the parts upon the staff, so that each is easily read by itself. It has been 
adopted by the Moody Schools for Women at Northfield, and will beyond 
doubt soon become a general favorite in all such schools and colleges. 


The Century strikes into the summer season in the July number with the 
beginning of novelettes by Marion Crawford and Mrs. Burton Harrison. Mr. 
Crawford’s story is entitled ‘‘ Love in Idleness : A Fortnight at Bar Harbor,” 
and is in the author’s lightest and chattiest vein. Mrs. Harrison’s story, ‘‘A 
Bachelor Maid,” with drawings by Wiles, opens in New York City, ond ted 
with the aspirations of a young woman to whom the conventionalities of family 
life are somewhat irksome. A third novelette, Mr. John Fox, Jr.’s ‘‘ Cumber- 
land Vendetta,” reaches its second part, and takes on a tragic character, as the 
illustrations by Mr. Loeb suggest. The short stories of the number are “‘ Her 
Mother’s Success,” by Viola Roseboro’, with pictures by Sterner, the characters 
being for the most part a traveling company of actors ; ‘‘An Unexpected Leg- 
acy,” by Alice Turner, and illustrated by W. L. Metcalf, relating the adventures 
of two old ladies who have come into a fortune and go to Boston to spend it ; 
and ‘‘ Susanna,’’ a sketch of old times on the eastern shore of Maryland, by 
Nannie A. Cox, with pictures by Castaigne. 
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VARIATION. AU voices on the melody. The variations are for the organ. J. R. SOTHERN 
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4 If some poor re! child of thine 5 Come near and bless us when we wake, 
Have spurned to-day, the voice divine, Ere through the world our way we take; 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin, Till in the ocean of thy love 
Let him no more lie down in sin. We lose ourselves in heaven above. 
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The variations are for the organ. J. R. SOTHERN 
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Let him no more lie down in sin. 









5 Come near and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take; 
Till in the ocean of thy love 
We lose ourselves in heaven above. 
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ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT. 
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